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young lady, Lucilla, all lily and vermilion cheeks (probably
painted), fluent Euphuistic conversation^ and fickleness;
and very naturally "this gallant gyrle, more faire then
fortunate, and yet more fortunate then faithfull", reacts
to this not unprecedented situation in the usual manner,
and she and Euphues are, by the end of supper, frying in
the flames of ill-suppressed love. With infinite poverty
of thought and wealth of diction, ingenuousness of narra-
tive and ingenuity of narration, the story runs its time-
honoured course, amid anguished soliloquies, impassioned
dialogues, a cloud of witnesses summoned every page or
two from classical history, and a whole bestiary of foxes,
crocodiles, geese, ostriches, toads, dragons, weasels, doves,
and those other animals whose behaviour is so instructive
to humanity. The amiable and feckless Philautus is
abominably treated by his lady and by Euphues, who,
whenever we see him emerging from the rhythmical and
ordered waves of the sea of language in which he so
diligently swims, shows as a completely disagreeable
young man, priggish, selfish, and unscrupulous even for
an Athenian. Finally Lucilla ends the crisis by conceiving
another of her sudden passions, this time for one Curio, a
gentleman of little wealth and less wit, and Euphues, after
much railing against the sex, makes it up with the forgiv-
ing Philautus and leaves for Greece, sending his friend a
letter of advice against love and women adapted from
Ovid. Being by this time turned very Richardson, very
Grandison, he now embarks on a career of edification and
miscellaneous good advice, translating Plutarch on educa-
tion and passing it off as his, with some censorious com-
ments on the University of Athens thrown in to spite
Oxford. He then becomes Public Reader in Philosophy
in Athens University, abandons the pagan classics, and
takes to the exclusive study of the Bible, remarking, "Oh